FURTHER    STILL    AND    FURTHER
enjoyment of whatever possessions an unscrupulous use of
the long-bow had procured for them. If so, they were dis-
appointed. Similarly, when during the Crimean War the
War Office rejected a proposal to make use of sulphur fumes
in attacking Sebastopol, on the ground that 'an operation
of this nature would contravene the laws of civilised war-
fare ', some may have assumed that the use of poison gas in
war need not be dreaded. The use of each new weapon
seems inconceivable, until it has been used long enough to
become familiar.
The fact that in contemporary warfare the home front is
as perilous as any other, has certainly led to an abatement
in martial ardour among those who formerly had a reason-
able expectation that in the event of a war their lives would
be regarded as too precious to be endangered.   Kipling's
popularity has waned as air-raids have become more dan-
gerous, and Imperialism lost much of its appeal since Picca-
dilly Circus became an outpost of empire. Few take pleasure
in reading about, for instance, the British conquest of India,
when doing so only serves to recall episodes which were
glarporous  until  their  like  in  Abyssinia  and  elsewhere
threatened a European war and a possible bombardment
of London.  'The English have seen my country, therefore
I have lost it,'1 an Indian potentate wrote to Sir Charles
Metcalf when he learnt that an Englishman had travelled
through his territory.  His plight is now too reminiscent of
Haile Selassie's for its recollection to afford any satisfaction.
Imperialism, like Splendid Isolation, flourished when the
channel was an effective safeguard against invasion; when
we sing 'Wider still and wider shall thy bounds be set,'
Mr. Eden has explained, that 'does not indicate any desire
for more territory,' though without explaining what it does
indicate.   Perhaps in present circumstances, 'Further still
and further shall thy bounds be set' would be more suit-
able.  Air warfare has made the Empire seem rather an
embarrassing, but still desirable possession whose origins
are better forgotten, than a splendid heritage to rejoice in;
x Qiioted in Edward Thompson's Life of Sir Charles Metcalf.
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